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VICTORY  .  .  . 

by 

The  Editor 


'Incredible"  was  the  word  used  by  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  in 
reporting  response  to  action  by  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention 
in  its  recent  annual  session  at  Wilmington.  The  action  referred  to  was  my 
"upset"  election  as  parliamentarian  of  the  convention!  I  won  over  the 
incumbent,  Raleigh  attorney  and  well-known  lay  leader  R.  N.  Simms  Jr., 
by  a  vote  of  917  to  621! 

It  was  six  years  ago,  at  that  stormiest  of  state  conventions,  when  the 
office  of  parliamentarian  was  established — evidently  in  the  hope  of  avoid- 
ing in  future  times  such  confusion  and  agitation  as  characterized  that  ses- 
sion. And  it  was  then,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  I  was  ''thrown  out." 
Would  any  one  at  that  time  would  have  thought  that,  after  I  had  been 
banned  from  the  floor,  within  just  a  few  years  I  would  be  given  the  position 
of  rendering  official  counsel  on  who  has  the  right  to  the  floor? 


The  common  saying  is  that  politics  is  the  art  of  the  ''possible" ;  since 
sound  political  action  is  undertaken  with  respect  to  what  seems  practical  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances.  As  far  as  I  know,  my  erstwhile  col- 
league. Dr.  C.  K.  Rand,  is  to  be  credited  with  reversing  this  saying.  What 
happened  at  the  North  Carolina  Convention  this  year  did  seem  to  be  an 
accomplishment  of  the  "impossible".  Although,  of  course  it  did  not  just 
happen :  it  was  the  result  of  forces  which  have  been  at  work,  and  gaining 
momentum,  for  some  time.  Such  forces  were  referred  to  in  our  last  issue, 
when  we  attempted  an  analysis  of  the  convention  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
that  issue,  note  was  taken  of  the  marked  change  of  attitude  of  the  mes- 
sengers toward  me.  And  now  this  new  attitude  has  been  intensified  to  the 
point  of  the  convention's  placing  me  within  the  circle  of  its  leadership. 

The  question  of  how  this  took  place  should  further  be  answered  by  a 
consideration  of  the  significance  of  the  action. 


In  a  sense,  my  election  as  parliamentarian  is  more  significant  than 
would  have  been  even  election  to  the  presidency ;  for  to  be  made  the  official 
interpreter  of  the  convention's  parliamentary  law  is  a  vindication  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  very  thing  for  which  I  have  long  contended. 

My  battle  has  been  waged  in  behalf  of  traditional  Baptist  doctrine. 
Particularly,  of  course,  this  battle  has  centered  on  the  hne  of  church  auton- 
omy— because  certain  circumstances  of  the  past  decade  have  made  this  line 
the  pivotal  area  of  conflict.  But  because  of  the  nature  of  the  opposition 
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encountered,  this  battle  in  behalf  of  Baptist 
doctrine  has  to  a  laf^e'  extent'  actually 
been  directed  to  something  else — ^to  the 
question  of  ^proper  procedure  in  the  delib- 
erative assembly  of  the  convention:-  This 
issue  of  a  free  floor  arose  in  the  first  con- 
vention where  the  autonomy  question  was 
presented,  the  1955  N.  C.  Convention  at 
Asheville;  but  it  was  some  six  months 
later,  when  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion met  at  Kansas  City,  that  this  issue 
became  of  paramount  importance.  The 
situation  at  Kansas  City  was  accurately 
diagnosed  by  the  Religion  Editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Mr.  Ora  Spaid, 
who  thus  wrote  of  my  efforts  to  get  the 
autonomy  question  on  the  floor:  "As  the 
convention  wore  on,  the  North  Carolina 
pastor's  endeavor  ceased  to  be  one  of  local 
church  autonomy  and  became  an  issue  of 
his  right  to  speak." 

And  so  it  has  been  in  several  conven- 
tions since  then.  The  question  of  autonomy 
— or  some  other  doctrine  that  was  sought 
to  be  considered — became  secondary  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  I  could  get  to 
speak,  and  speak  under  the  full  protection 
of  the  rules.  And  many  have  been  the 
strategems  employed  on  the  floor,  platform 
and  backstage  at  the  State  and  Southern 
Conventions  in  opposition  to  my  efforts — 
ranging  all  the  way  from  sly  juggling  of 
the  order  of  the  program  to  outright  rough- 
house  tactics,  such  as  being  struck  by  the 
elbow  of  the  presiding  officer  and  being 


grabbed  by  one  of  the  convention  officials 
and  pulled  off  the  platform !  And  all 
through  these  several  conventions,  I  have 
again  and  again  been  insisting — or  trying 
to  insist— that  the  basic  principles  of  pro- 
cedure (the  constitutions  and  Kerfoot's 
Paiiiamentary  law,  used  by  both  the  State 
and  Southern  Conventions)  were  not  being 
followed. 

Readers  of  our  paper  know  that  I  have 
constantly  written  so  as  try  to  show,  by 
direct  citation  from  the  rules  of  order,  just 
how  in  such  and  such  instances  these  rules 
were  being  disregarded  by  the  convention 
officials.  And  I  have  several  times  made 
such  charges  through  the  public  press.  And 
as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  never  been  put 
in  print  any  attempt  to  refute  these  charges 
by  actual  citation  of  the  rule-book.  I  have 
often  been  denounced  and  ridiculed,  but 
never — as  far  as  I  know — have  I  been  con- 
tested on  the  specific  issue  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  rules. 

After  all  this,  my  election  as  parlia- 
mentarian obviously  is  to  be  regarded  as 
acknowledgement  of  the  right  of  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  in  charging  the 
convention  officials  with  violation  of  the 
rules  of  order.  Indeed,  what  more  positive 
acknowledgement  could  there  be  than  this  ? 

But  this  acknowledgement  represents 
more  than  a  personal  victory  for  me.  This 
acknowledgement  represents  a  victory  for 
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the  democratic  process.  My  contention  that 
the  floor  should  be  kept  open  for  discussion, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  has  come  to 
be  shared  by  the  greater  number  of  the 
messengers.  Several  of  them  told  me  as 
much  during  and  after  the  recent  conven- 
tion. As  I  was  quoted  by  the  public  press 
as  saying  after  the  election,  what  happened 
registered  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  mes- 
sengers against  the  ''slipshod"  way  in  which 
the  rules  had  been  handled.  Even  when  pre- 
siding officers  have  manifested  evident 
readiness  to  allow  freedom  of  discussion 
(as,  happily,  has  been  the  case  in  many 
instances  in  the  North  Carolina  Convention 
in  recent  years) ,  it  has  sometimes  been  the 
case  that  the  rules  have  been  allowed  to  be 
treated  far  too  loosely.  Such  treatment  not 
only  often  causes  confusion  and  prevents 
the  full  exercise  of  freedom  to  which  a 
messenger  may  be  entitled,  but  it  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  sets  a  precedent  that  could 
have  very  vicious  consequences  whenever 
there  might  appear  a  presiding  officer  not 
disposed  to  allow  free  discussion  on  a  par- 
ticular issue.  My  contention,  as  stated 
above,  is  that  the  floor  should  be  kept  open 
for  discussion  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 
In  other  words,  the  only  basis  for  freedom 
is  in  submitting  to  recognized  authority ;  if 
there  is  not  such  submission,  the  result  is 
not  really  freedom,  but  rather  anarchy. 
Thus,  for  example,  one  is  free  to  drive  a 
car  only  by  submitting  to  certain  regu- 
lations: if  there  were  no  such  regulations, 
our  existence  would  be  fraught  with  con- 
fusion and  danger.  It  was  indeed  gratifying 
to  have  so  many  of  the  messengers  indicate 
to  me  in  conversation  that  they  appreciated 
the  position  which  I  have  taken  in  regard 
to  a  free  floor  and  as  to  the  importance  of 
following  the  rules  of  order  and  proper 
constitutional  principle.  And,  undoubtedly, 
what  was  told  to  me  personally  was  in 
effect  intended  to  be  told  to  me  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  917  who  voted  for 
me  by  secret  ballot. 

Ground  for  Confidence  in  the 
Baptist  people 

Some  persons  who  have  been  sympathet- 
ic with  my  doctrinal  position  have  felt  that 


mine  is  a  hopeless  cause.  This  feeling  has 
been  held  by  certain  ones  within  the  con- 
vention; and  of  course  it  is  something  like 
an  axiom  with  the  several  groups  of  funda- 
mentalist persuasion  outside  organized 
Southern  Baptist  work  that  an  institution 
is  incapable  of  reform  once  apostasy  has 
set  in. 

I  believe  that  apostasy  can  reach  such 
a  point  where  reform  is  impossible;  how- 
ever, in  many,  or  perhaps  most,  instances 
we  could  hardly  feel  sure  that  we  knew 
when  such  a  point  has  been  reached.  And, 
even  when  the  point  of  no  return  has  been 
reached,  there  may  yet  be  temporary  shifts 
back  toward  the  right  direction,  and  such 
shifts  may  bring  many  benefits  which  are 
to  be  desired.  Ten  righteous  men  could  have 
saved  Sodom,  and  a  righteous  remnant  in 
Isaiah's  day  kept  the  final  destruction  of 
the  nation  postponed. 

But,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  change 
which  has  been  brought  about  within  the 
North  Carolina  State  Convention,  who  is 
to  say  that  far  more  significant  reform  is 
not  to  be  contemplated  ? 

From  the  beginning  of  this  controversy, 
I  have  had  confidence  in  the  Baptist  people 
— the  people  as  a  whole,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which,  naturally,  would  be  the  laity. 
And  I  have  felt  that  if  my  contentions 
could  be  gotten  across  to  the  people,  there 
would  be  consequences  which  would  filter 
into  the  convention  and  thus  bring  forth 
reform  within  the  official  denominational 
ranks.  I  have  believed  that  I  could  see 
something  of  this  happening  all  along.  And 
I  am  persuaded  that  what  has  just  hap- 
pened at  the  North  Carolina  Convention  is 
largely  the  outcome  of  this  ''grass  roots" 
movement. 


After  all,  the  democratic  concept  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  people  are 
to  be  expected,  eventually  at  least,  to  come 
around  to  doing  the  right  thing.  Of  course, 
the  democratic  process  takes  time:  the 
people  must  be  given  the  needed  infor- 
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mation  and  this  information  must  be 
assimilated,  and  their  being  prompted  to 
action  is  not  to  be  expected  to  take  place 
immediately.  But,  once  the  people  really 
become  aroused,  no  human  power  can  stay 
their  hand. 

The  recent  action  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Convention  should  certainly  be  a 
very  strong  encouragement  for  efforts  at 
reform,  as  well  as  a  compelling  argument 
against  the  dogma  of  complete  defeatism 
and  determinism  which  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  reform. 

The  particulars  of  the  1963  session 

Naturally,  there  were  particular  inci- 
dents at  the  recent  convention  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  attempting  to 
explain  how  this  great  reversal  was  brought 
about. 


I  believe  that  the  most  decisive  incident 
of  all  occurred  quite  early  in  the  proceed- 
ings. It  was  when  the  parliamentarian, 
Mr.  R.  N.  Simms  Jr.,  proposed  to  the  con- 
vention that  the  rules  of  Kerfoot's  manual 
be  replaced  by  those  of  Robert's.  (The 
rules  of  Robert  are  generally  much  more 
widely  used;  but  the  Southern  and  State 
Conventions  have  for  many  years  used 
those  set  forth  in  the  volume,  Parliamen- 
tary Law,  written  in  1899  by  F.  H.  Ker- 
foot,  Professor  at  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary.)  I  got  the  floor  and 
voiced  objection,  claiming  that  such  a 
change  was  hardly  fair  under  the  circum- 
stances, since  messengers  had  come  to  this 
session  in  the  expectation  that,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  by-laws,  Kerfoot's  rules 
would  be  used.  I  said  that  it  would  not  be 
objectionable  in  principle  to  adopt  Robert's 
rules  for  next  year's  session,  so  that  we 
would  know  in  advance  what  to  expect ;  but 
that  such  a  change,  made  after  a  session 
had  already  begun,  would  put  at  a  dis- 
advantage those  who  had  properly  familiar- 
ized themselves  with  Kerfoot.  When  this 
matter  was  put  to  a  vote,  the  convention 
sided  with  me!  This  was  the  first  time  at 
the  North  Carolina  Convention  when  I  won 


the  support  of  the  messengers  on  a  matter 
which  I  alone  advocated.  This  incident,  not 
much  noticed  by  the  press  at  that  time,  set 
the  stage  for  what  followed;  it  served  to 
bring  about  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  me. 
Furthermore,  without  Kerfoot's  rules  being 
continued,  I  would  not  be  able  to  do  certain 
things  which  I  later  did. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  first  day  was  the  extended  discussion 
on  the  current  question  concerning  Wake 
Forest  College.  Action  on  this  question  did 
not  take  place — and  was  not  scheduled  to 
take  place — until  the  following  morning. 
All  that  took  place  in  that  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  the  announcing  of  certain  pro- 
posals and  the  debating  of  the  issues  pro 
and  con. 


The  majority  of  the  Wake  Forest  trus- 
tees were  asking  the  convention  to  broaden 
the  base  of  representation  on  the  board  of 
trustees.  Considerable  sums  of  money  from 
certain  foundations  had  become  available 
for  the  college ;  although  in  order  to  obtain 
these  sums  it  was  felt  necessary  to  allow 
for  certain  non-Baptists  and  out-of-state 
persons  to  be  allowed  on  the  college  board. 
This  broadening  of  trustee  representation 
would  require  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
vention's constitution,  which  requires  that 
only  Baptists,  and  Baptists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, be  on  the  board. 

On  first  impression,  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  change  for  the  board  of  trustees 
would  mean  that  Baptists'  control  of  the 
college  would  be  reduced  or  even  threat- 
ened. However,  the  convention's  constitu- 
tion is  so  drawn  up  that  the  convention 
would  still  fully  maintain  ultimate  control 
of  the  trustees,  even  should  the  amendment 
be  adopted;  for  the  convention  would  still 
have  the  power  to  remove  any  trustee  for 
any  reason  deemed  sufficient.  Also,  the  con- 
vention's rules  of  order  (and  that  means 
Kerfoot's  rules)  are  so  drawn  up  as  to 
insure  that  the  messengers  shall  exercise 
complete  control  over  the  election  of  trus- 
tees. 
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When  it  was  being  claimed  by  certain 
ones  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  board 
of  trustees  would  drastically  reduce  the 
convention's  control  over  Wake  Forest,  I 
asked  to  be  heard  on  the  matter.  I  read 
from  the  convention's  constitution  and  rules 
of  order  to  bring  out  the  point  that  such 
claims  were  without  foundation  from  a 
legal  standpoint  and  that  the  convention's 
control  over  the  nomination,  appointment 
and  removal  of  trustees  would  be  as  com- 
plete as  ever.  It  seemed  evident  that  this 
position  which  I  took  won  the  assent  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  messengers. 
When,  later  in  the  proceedings.  President 
Nane  Starnes — in  his  presidential  address 
— referred  to  what  I  said  in  this  connection 
in  substantiation  of  his  own  position,  I 
knew  that  quite  a  change  was  being  mani- 
fested in  the  Old  North  State's  convention ! 

(Concerning  this  Wake  Forest  question, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  my  posi- 
tion, as  to  the  kind  of  college  that  Wake 
Forest  should  be,  has  been  made  known  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  had  adequate  consti- 
tutional safe-guards  for  seeing  to  it  that 
Wake  Forest  is  operated  in  accordance  with 
Baptist  principles.  The  trouble  has  been  in 
our  not  making  proper  use  of  those  safe- 
guards. And  those  safe-guards  would  not 
be  weakened  should  the  suggested  change 
be  adopted.  It  seems  that  Baptists  have 
naively  assumed  that,  by  having  only  Bap- 
tists on  the  board,  things  were  in  good 
hands.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  having 
a  few  non-Baptists  on  the  board  might  even 
help  matters !  For  then  the  trustees  would 
no  doubt  be  under  much  more  scrutiny  by 
the  convention.  The  constitution  requires 
that  trustees  shall  see  to  it  that  the  college 
is  operated  "in  accordance  with  Baptist 
principles."  There  is  no  reason  why  a  non- 
Baptist,  if  duly  instructed  as  to  what  are 
Baptist  principles  and  as  to  his  solemn 
obligation  to  see  that  these  principles  are 
to  be  complied  with,  should  not  do  a  better 
job  than  some  Baptist  trustees  that  we  have 


had !  But  at  any  rate,  be  the  trustee  Baptist 
or  non-Baptist,  if  he  fails  to  carry  out  his 
obligation,  he  should  be  removed  by  the 
convention.) 

My  third  appearance  before  the  con- 
vention took  place  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  the  Christian  Life  Committee 
asked  that  its  report  be  adopted.  The  report 
dealt  with  three  areas :  capital  punishment, 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  race  rela- 
tions. I  sought  to  speak  but  it  was  ruled 
that  time  had  run  out  (it  was  wrongly  so 
ruled;  although  this  matter  need  not  be 
gone  into).  The  way  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing was  evident  when  a  call  from  the  floor 
that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  prevailed.  I  did 
not  get  to  say  all  that  I  wanted  to ;  and  as 
some  confusion  developed,  the  question  at 
issue  was  postponed  until  a  later  time  in 
the  convention.  Reporter  Marvin  Coble,  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  wrote  of  this 
situation,  *'some  (of  the  messengers)  .  .  . 
felt  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
the  report  and  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
situation."  This  ''disapproval"  was  par- 
ticularly expressed  by  voices  calling  from 
the  balcony  for  the  floor  to  be  kept  open 
for  discussion.  This  disapproval  was  an 
aspect  of  that  movement  that  was  develop- 
ing in  the  direction  of  bringing  about  some 
correction  in  the  way  in  which  things  were 
handled  by  convention  officialdom. 

Only  for  one  brief  moment  did  I  again 
take  the  floor  at  the  1963  convention.  Later 
that  morning,  on  the  second  day,  the  issue 
of  Wake  Forest  was  again  being  debated, 
and  this  time  it  was  to  be  voted  on.  As  the 
vote  was  about  to  be  taken,  things  became 
scrambled  in  profuse  parliamentary  con- 
fusion. I  called  for  a  point  of  order  and 
contested  the  procedure  about  to  be  entered 
upon.  The  parliamentarian  Mr.  Simms 
asked  just  where  in  Kerfoot's  rules  I  found 
basis  for  my  claim.  I  was  able  to  give  chap- 
ter and  verse ;  whereupon  he  acknowledged 
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before  all  that  I  was  correct.  The  Greens- 
boro Daily  News  related:  ''Some  said  that 
Simms  lost  the  election  right  there." 

The  election  itself  took  place  that  after- 
noon. The  Rev.  Julius  Corpening,  of  Dur- 
ham, placed  my  name  in  nomination.  Since 
the  vote  v^as  by  secret  ballot,  the  result  was 
not  announced  until  that  night. 

What  to  many,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  aspects  of  my  change  in  fortune 
at  the  convention  is  the  surprising  support 
which  I  have  received  from  certain  ones  of 
the  liberal  faction.  I  have  written  pre- 
viously of  how,  at  the  1962  convention,  a 
pronounced  liberal.  Dr.  Robert  Seymour, 
gave  significant  recognition  to  my  position 
on  autonomy.  And  at  this  year's  convention 
another  minister  regarded  as  a  liberal,  Mr. 
Corpening,  came  forward  and  asked  that 
the  convention  make  me  parhamentarian. 

In  view  of  my  definite  conservative 
stand,  how  is  it  that  liberals  have  been  in 
the  forefront  in  supporting  me?  And,  it 
might  be  added,  my  conservative  stand  was 
emphatically  continued  at  this  year's  con- 
vention, when  I  criticized  as  strongly  as  I 
could  the  liberal  Christian  Life  Committee's 
report.  I  branded  its  position  on  capital 
punishment  as  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures :  in  fact,  my  whole  point  was 
that  we  must  follow  the  Scriptures.  And  I 
started  out  with  an  attack  on  what  the 
report  said  concerning  the  ecumenical 
movement;  although  I  did  not  get  to  con- 
tinue, as  the  confusion  developed  and  the 
matter  was  postponed. 

How  is  this  liberal  support  to  be 
explained  ? 

We  have  by  no  means  said  all  that  is 
to  be  said  about  a  person's  religion  even  if 
we  have  successfully  classified  him  as 
''liberal"  or  "fundamental,"  or  whatever  he 
might  be.  Relatively,  there  are  good  and 
bad  liberals,  and  those  in  between.  I  of 
course  do  not  mean  by  this  to  indicate  any 
agreement  with  the  doctrinal  conclusions  of 


liberalism.  I  mean  merely  that  among 
liberals,  as  among  those  of  any  group,  not 
all  have  the  same  sense  of  fairness  and 
honesty  and  not  all  have  the  same  degree 
of  conviction  to  what  is  regarded  as  the 
truth.  And  there  are  good  and  bad  funda- 
mentalists. Indeed,  I  feel  that  it  has  largely 
been  due  to  certain  bad  fundamentalists 
that  our  conventions  have  been  allowed  to 
get  into  such  a  deplorable  condition.  I  mean 
that  we  have  had  men  in  leadership  who 
were  fundamental  in  theory ;  men  who 
could  have  taken  decisive  strides  towards 
bringing  about  the  needed  correction  ;  but 
men  who  did  little  or  nothing.  For  all  of 
its  defects,  liberalism  professes  to  uphold 
the  principle  of  freedom.  And  there  are 
liberals  for  whom  this  profession  is  genu- 
ine. Actually,  some  of  the  most  positive 
opponents  of  the  court  decision  in  the 
Rocky  Mount  case  have  been  liberals,  for 
they  have  seen  in  that  decision  a  severe 
threat  to  freedom.  It  really  should  not  be 
too  surprising,  then,  that  there  are  liberals 
who  have  extended  recognition  to  me  for 
my  position  on  the  Rocky  Mount  case  and 
for  my  insistence  on  keeping  the  convention 
floor  free  for  discussion  in  accordance  with 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Corpening's  nomination  of  me  pro- 
voked vocal  opposition  from  the  floor; 
although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  just 
how  this  opposition  is  to  be  interpreted. 
The  opposition  came  from  the  Rev.  M.  0. 
Owens  Jr.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  Mr.  Owens  who  at  the  1961  convention 
brought  back  the  autonomy  issue  to  life, 
and  that  it  was  this  same  Mr.  Owens  who 
the  following  year  reversed  himself  com- 
pletely by  upholding  the  court  decision  in 
the  Rocky  Mount  case.)  Mr.  Owens  said 
that  he  objected  to  what  Mr.  Corpening 
had  done.  He  seemed  to  be  meaning,  and 
was  quoted  by  the  press  as  explaining  him- 
self as  meaning,  that  what  Mr.  Corpening 
had  done  was  not  in  the  right  spirit^ — that 
my  being  nominated  was  not  intended  to 
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be  serious  but  as  something  of  a  joke.  So 
at  least  Corpening  understood  that  this  was 
Owens'  meaning,  for  Corpening  immedi- 
ately answered  back  from  the  floor  that  he 
intended  the  nomination  in  all  seriousness : 
and  he  added,  '1  resent  the  implication  and 
accusation  which  has  been  made." 

For  my  part,  I  fail  to  see  that  Owens 
had  any  rational  basis  for  so  interpreting 
Corpening's  nomination.  In  nominating  me, 
Corpening  said,  ''I  wish  to  place  in  nomi- 
nation the  man  who  obviously  knows  the 
rules  better  than  anyone  else."  In  view  of 
the  way  in  which  so  many  of  the  mes- 
sengers had  evidently  been  quite  favorable 
to  me,  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  convention  and  increasingly  so  as  the 
convention  had  progressed,  Corpening  was 
certainly  acting  exceedingly  stupidly  if  he 
were  doing  what  Owens  was  implying.  And 
I  hardly  think  that  anyone  would  acuse 
Corpening  of  being  stupid!  Furthermore, 
if  Corpening  were  doing  what  Owens  was 
implying,  he  certainly  made  a  colossal 
failure  in  conveying  that  his  was  a  gesture 
of  ridicule — for  over  900  messengers  took 
him  seriously  enough  to  vote  me  into  office ! 
And  added  to  all  this,  of  course,  is  Corpen- 
ing's sharp  and  emphatic  denial  of  Owens' 
''implication  and  accusation" ;  and  this 
denial  must  be  taken  at  face  value. 

Could  Owens  really  have  misunderstood 
Corpening  so  completely?  Could  it  he  that 
Owens  was  making  a  desperate  move  to 
discredit  me  in  a  round-about  way  and 
thus  attempt  if  possible  to  block  my  election 
at  the  last  moment?  Could  it  be  that  Owens 
was  ''objecting"  to  my  nomination  in  a  far 
deeper  sense  than  his  words  on  the  surface 
suggested  ? 

Autonomy  and  the  future 

Unquestionably,  it  would  seem  that  my 
election  to  this  position  of  convention 
leadership  is  the  most  decisive  development 
by  far  that  has  yet  occurred  in  my  long- 
drawn-out  contest  over  Baptist  principles. 


It  seems  to  have  been  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  personality  factor  has  all  along 
been  the  great  barrier  to  getting  my  posi- 
tion established.  Regard  for  the  distin- 
guished personalities  involved  on  the  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  decision  resulted  in 
the  convention's  rejection  of  me  from  a 
personal  standpoint.  With  the  personal 
opposition  to  me  now  having  been  to  such 
an  extent  overcome,  the  way  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  open  for  much  more 
favorable  reception  of  the  particular  issue 
which  I  represent.  Convention  affairs  can 
change  (indeed,  they  can!),  but  as  things 
now  stand  it  would  seem,  that  the  anti- 
autonomy  position  is  in  a  very  weakened 
and  precarious  state — perhaps  so  much  so 
that  hardly  a  good  strong  push  is  needed 
for  the  execution  of  the  final  stroke. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  the 
autonomy  issue,  and  related  issues,  may 
now  be  expected  to  be  presented  under  dif- 
ferent and  far  more  favorable  circum- 
stances than  has  as  yet  been  the  case.  The 
"new  day  for  autonomy"  which  we  hailed 
two  years  ago  has  brought  the  light  of 
unexpected  promise. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  "related  issues" 
shall  in  time  come  to  occupy  the  main 
scene  of  attention  more  so  than  what  has 
been  simply  the  autonomy  issue  itself  (the 
issue  concerning  the  legal  plight  of  the 
churches  in  North  Carolina  subsequent  to 
the  court  decision  in  the  Rocky  Mount 
case) .  The  growing  ecumenical  threat,  with 
the  many  problems  associated  with  it,  will 
probably  be  of  more  and  more  concern  in 
the  years  ahead.  But  whether  in  the  more 
narrow  or  in  the  more  broad  sense,  the 
question  of  local  church  autonomy  will 
almost  certainly  be  of  importance,  and  per- 
haps of  most  pivotal  importance,  as  Bap- 
tists move  into  the  future.  We  have  cause 
for  hope  that  the  ground  that  has  been  won 
might  serve  as  a  vantage  point  for  more 
successfully  contending  for  Baptist  prin- 
ciples. "Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us." 


